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TYNEMOUTH PRIORY. 


TYNEMOUTH PRIORY. 
Tynemouth Priory, in ancient days, was 
a place of local sanctity—kings and 
riests, and other eminent persons were 
uried there, and miracles, of course, contri- 
buted to its celebrity. Oswald, the first 
king of Northumberland, has the credit of 
being its founder. At the beginning of the 
eighth century, St. Herbald, the friend and 
eompanion of Sir John of Beverley, was 
abbot. The Danes, in one of their maraud- 
ing excursions, plundered it soon after, and 
this was repeated in the following century, 
when the forces under Hunguar and Hubba 
overran the country. The success of their 
excursions were so great, and the risk of 
attending them so small, that the invaders 
were never weary of such profitable adven- 
tures; and, in the time of Athelstan, we find 
the same intruders en, in the same 
sacrilegious work again. Brand says—“ Dur- 
ing the reign of Athelstan, the monastery 
of Tynemouth, then hardly recovered from 
No. 1249.] Pi 


its former desolation, was again ravaged b 
the Danes. It is no phar eo she after hon 
ing been so often plundered and destroyed, 
this place should have been so long in ruins 
that the remembrance of King Oswin, the 
sainted patron thereof, was utterly Jost 
After some respite from the invasions of the 
Danish pirates, to whom its De situa- 
tion on the sea coast rendered i 


of the earls of Northumberland, and after 
filling it anew with religious, restored there- 
in the celebration of divine service. It was 
not, however, till the latter end of the reign 
of Edward the Confessor that the bones of 
the royal martyr were discovered. At this 
iod the royal saint and martyr, Oswin, 
in one of those dreams common to the times‘ 
is said to have appeared to Edmund, the 
sexton of this place, and pointed out to hmi 
. [Vou. xz¥. 
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the place of his own interment. Judith, 
wife of Tostig, Earl of Northumberland, 
gave credit to the sexton’s vision, and ceased 
not to exert her influence with Egelwine, 
then Bishop of Durham, till he had ordered 
a search to be made for the royal bones, 
which are said to have been discovered in 
an oratory, according to the saint’s direc- 
tions in this vision, on the 5th of the ides of 
March, 1065, 415 years after his death. 
The royal remains, after being enclosed in 
a coffin, with every kind of funereal pomp, 
were recommitted to the sacred earth. Earl 
Tostig, according to some writers, rebuilt 
this monastery from the foundation. 

On the banishment of Tostig, the Con- 
queror gave his possessions to Robert de 
Mowbray, who thus became earl. He re- 
founded Tynemouth Priery, and filled it 
with Black Monks from St. Alban’s, to 
which abbey the Priory was subordinate. 
In his conspiracy against William Rufus he 
converted the place into a fortress, which, 
after a siege of two months, was taken by 
storm. The Priory from that time recovered 
and increased in consequence. In 1244 the 
Prior negociated a peace between England 
and Scotland, and soon after obtained & 
charter from Henry III, to hold a market on 
his manor of Bewick.. He also claimed one 
for Tynemouth, but in a suit on that ac- 
count, judyment was given against him. 
Many privileges and immunities were how- 
ever obtained for the inhabitants. At the 
surrender of the Priory, in 1539, its posses- 
sions were very large, comprehending 
twenty-seven villas, with their royalties, 
besides the appropriations ofmany churches, 
its annual income being estimated at 
7061. 10s. 8id. The chief remains were 
standing on those of the church, at the east 
end of which is a neat little chapel, or ora- 
tory. Till the year 1659 the church was 

rochial, but being decayed and damaged 
Dating the Civil War, another was erected 
in 1668, but the ancient building is still 
much used. 


REFINEMENT. 
BY DR. EDWARDS. 


The prevalent accceptation of the tearm 
refinement is somewhat vagte as well as 
arbitrary, and different ideas will therefore 
necessarily arise in different minds, where- 
éver it is mentioned to a mixed assemblage. 
The term, taste, refers to something defi- 
nite, implying whatever is intrinsically 
excellent or beautiful, or else whatever is 
igreeable to our own perception. But re- 
finement, professing to be restricted to the 
former, Without any reference to the latter, 
includés certain qualities or distinctions of 
taste, Which as taste itself is not positively 
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fixed, and therefore directly cognizable, it 
becomes difficult to treat with that pre- 
cision which other subjects will allow. 
Though all .understand what is meant by 
a refined taste, yet it has a comprehensive 
as well as a somewhat ambiguous meaning 
when applied either objectively or subjec- 
tively, so that in entering at large upon 
the consideration of the distinctive proper - 
ties of a refined mind, we may be diffident 
and suspicious of ourselves lest we affix 
a stigma to imaginary faults, or fail to ex- 
hibit any of its essential attributes or accom- 
paniments. There is, however, acertain stan- 
dard by which refinement of mind and man- 
ner may be accurately ascertained. Truth 
is truth, despite of any and of every con- 
ception of error; and the judgment, whose 
province it is to decide on the relations and 
resemblances of truth, must either think in 
conformity or opposition to its directions. 
Nature is invariably in and of itself per- 
fect; art is equally universally imperfect. 
It is the little aspiring to the great—the 
finite to the infinite. There are, however, 
different degrees alike of perfection, and 
of imperfection. It is the province of taste 
to decide as to these relations; of a refined 
taste to find and to cherish preferences in 
strict accordance with truth. 

This phrase, though of universal appli- 
cation, like taste, whic’: it qualifies, is most- 
ly restricted to manners and customs, and 
to mind or character as either dictating 
them, and influenced by them. Thus we 
speak of nations refined by civilisation, 
and of the manners of high and well-bred 
society as distinguished from the lower 
classes. And as manners are much regu- 
lated by the arts and accomplishmen s, 
which often communicate a suavity and 
eléfatice to social character and domestic 
habits, otherwise unknown, it is constantly 
used to designate excellence and superiori- 
ty in their science and cultivation. But 
though less frequently used to denote ele- 
gance and beauty of style, or sentiment, in 
writing, it is both in itself from its associa- 
tions allowable in this application. We 
shall not, however, consider at present the 
Pye open or cr t-ria of refinement, or 
the aids to its development in this latter 
sense, but confine our remarks to that power 
of mind, and to those social traits and ha- 
bits in the sense in which it is most fre- 
quently employed. 

Refinement is frequently synonymous 
with taste itself, as the existence and vita- 
lity of taste in regard to objects or sub- 
jects of intrinsic excellence proves the pre- 
seiice of refinement, as characters or minds 
not thus refined are justly described as 
destitute of taste. It is thus to be regarded 
as the nerve of the mind, which will be 
more or less snsceptible and powerful ac- 
cording to its native strength, ot the ex- 














pense bestowed upon its cultivation. Ad- 
mitting the reality of the principle and cha- 
racter, it does not therefore follow, although 
the standard of taste is something definite, 
and not imaginary, that it is perfect, or 
that it may never be perverted. There 
may be, there often is, refinement in acts 
or habits of immorality, refined cruelty, in- 
justice, and fraud, and refinement under 
the guise of hypocrisy in religion. False- 
hood, folly, and vice are thus often fatally 
recommended either to the imitation or 
approval of characters morally superficial 
and unstable. 

If we trace the term to its derivation, 
we shall learn what we must otherwise 
perceive, that it is owing to mental disci-~ 
pline, habits of feeling, which, like the ore, 

as by fusion been polished and refined, so 
thatfrom the bowelsof the black earth whence 
it has been taken, it not only becomes, but also 
adorns polished society. The mind must 
pass through a process of refinement to be 
refined. True, it is also dependent on na- 
tural conformation, but nature alone is in- 
sufficient, — ere, perhaps, more depend- 
ent upon art, than artis upon nature. It is 
connected with the general character, in- 
fluenced by the associations of education, 
by the spirit and habits of the locality and 
the society in which it has moved, by va- 
rious external causes, as well as the moral 
and religious principles it has imbibed. 
And as refinement of mind is thus formed 
and strengthened, it also assists in its turn 
to influence the general character, and_to 
give the colour and tone to the mind. We 
may not always be able to account for its 
partialities or its distaste; but real refine- 
ment can never be the result of either ca- 
pricious fancies, or the cravings or loath- 
ings of a diseased or sated appetite. Though 
often thought to be but fastidiousness, it is 
owing to the ignorance or the absence of 
taste of the person who would thus desig- 
nate it, and deny its existence. To its pains 
and pleasures, the opposite character must 
remain a stranger, as much as the unprac- 
tised ear to the harmony or discord of the 
vibration of a string im a musical instru- 
ment; and the higher the degree of retine- 
ment, and the lower the oe of vulgarity, 
the greater the insensibility on the one 
hand, and the more easily is the least ap- 
proximation to the latter detected. Bad taste 
is not only thus often tolerated, but ad- 
mired, whilst the most perfect model is re- 
arded with indifference or contempt. In 
Danieg this quality of mind and fea- 
ture of action we shall discover the follow- 
ing constituents are requisite to its exist- 
ence and ifestati these are, simpli- 
city, artlessness, elegance, suavity, suita- 
bleness or tact, gentleness, and ar rm All 
these enter into both the act and the man- 
ner of every truly-refined character. In 
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dress itis the due mediun: between the sloven- 
and the fop; in conversation or setios, be- 
tween the recluse and the forward, the as- - 
suming and the eringing; in manners, be- 
tween coarseness and affectation; and ia 
style, between the meagre ang the redun- 
dant, the simple and the eloquent, cocking 
the elegant rather than the forcible. It 
cannot be exclusively claimed by any sta: 
tion or class, its motto being what itself 
exemplifies— 

“ Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part,—there all the honour lies,” 

Each move of the body—each rise and 
cadence of the voice, atonce soft and sweet, 
as well as the psy expression of the 
countenance, tell you in a moment, if yon 
are in the least refined, that you are in 
the presence of refinement. You feel awed 
and charmed; and should beauty be com- 
bined, and gracefully turn its and 
neck, and give you but one arch, malicious, 
but smiling, captivating glance, you. are ri- 
veted to the spot as holy ground, and 
everything within and without is the gar- 
den and palace of enchantment. 

But intellectual and moral qualifications 
are necessary togive birth to refinement in its 
purest, most perfect, and fascinating forms; 
not that intellectual attainments always 
conduce to this end; though they are neces- 
sary, knowledge may here be barren, and 
the will and tions closed against her 
invitations and directions. But nearly 
every writer, from the Latin authors down- 
wi has dwelt in words of commenda- 
tion on the kindly influence which the 
study and cultivation of certain spheres 
of knowledge, and the fine arts, ever 
h: v2 on the mind and manners, i 
must here be distinguished from litera- 
ture, which in all its branches is fa- 
vourable to the culture and growth of re- 
finement, though in some far more than 
others. They unite us not only with in- 
tellect and genius, but give the most re- 
fined sentiments, and set before us the most 
refined characters that ever lived, and thus 
detach us from sense, debasing cares and 


sordid interests, and and invite to 
our embrace models of t, which, re- 
duced to practice, and led into expe- 


rience, may make us models of refine- 
ment. But early example and skilful train- 
ing may have greater sway than the - 
est intellectual gifts pets Se as Peat 0 
in many of our most celebrated literati. 
Though elevated by their talents to an 
equal rank and familiar association with 
nobility, they have not been able or willing 
to renounce habits of association or predi- 
lections which they had acquired in early 
life. The biographer of thew Prior, 
who must certainly have both lived and 
died an old bachelor, has the following 
observation .of this celebrated poet, which, 
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as they might prove interesting to readers 
of both sexes, we recor«! at: length:—“ Mr. 
Prior is represented, by contemporary 
writers, as a gentleman who united theele- 
gance and politeness of a court with the 
scholar and the man of genius. _ This re- 
presentation, in general, may be just, yet 
it is frequently true, that they, who have 
risen from low life, stil] retain some traces 
of their original There was one particu- 
lar in which Mr. Prior verified the old pro- 
verb; ‘ the same. woman who could charm 
the. waiter in a tavern, still maintained her 
dominion. over the minister in France.’ The 
Chioe of Prior, it seems, was a woman ip 
his station of life, but he never forsook fier 
in the height of his promotions. Hence 
we may suppose that associations with wo- 
men are the most lasting of all; and that, 
when an eminent station or fame raises 
a man above all other acts of condes- 
censien, @ woman.will maintain her in- 
fluence, charm away the pride of great- 
ness,and make the hero who fights, and 
the patriot who speaks for the liberty of 
his country, a slave to her. One would 
imagine, however, that this woman, who 
is said to have been a butcher’s wife, must 
either have been very handsome, or have 
had something about her superior to people 
of her rank; but it seems the case was 
otherwise; and no better reason can be 
given for his attachment to her but that 
she was to his taste.” 

But if intellectual taste and acquire- 
ments are essential to give superior deli- 
cacy to the mind and refinement to the 
manners, Moral and rehgious habits and 
dispositions are far more so; and though 
there may be often considerable refine- 
ment without them, and but little refine- 
ment with those who possess them, it is 
certain, if our definition of refinement be 
allowed, that there constraint and hypocrisy 
canalone supply their place. The asperities 
of temper are thus softened, the smile beau- 
tifies the countenance, benevolence be- 
comes powerful as well as quick-sighted 
and ingenious to charm, the grand truths 
of revelation give an independence and a 
dignity which station and fame cannot 
equal. The rules of politeness, as Mrs. 
Hannah More observes,“ are nc-thing but 
the acting out in the common affairs and 
ordinary daily intercourse of life the great 
moral rule of doing unto others as we should 
wish to be done by.” No good breeding 
is correct which is not grounded upon this 
principle. A sound and healthy morality 
recognises the different relations of life, 
and , meat to. demean itself in accordance 
with those dictates of prudeace and firm- 
ness—forbearance, candour, and gentleness, 
condescension to inferiors, and respectful- 
heas to superiors, and universal good-will 
and tenderness, without which refinement 
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must degenerate into mere ceremonies and ., 
civilities. If philosophy must pay tribute 
at the shrine of Chr'stianity, society must 
here own herself far more indebted. Mu- 
hammedanism itself now offers a striking 
illustration of this in the newforms of civilisa- 
tion Christianity is indirectly now promoting 
over the domain where the crescent waves 
her lurid banner. ‘That “St. Paul was a 
perfect gentleman” has. been repeated by 
more than one, distinguished both for in- 
tellectual polish and refined manners; and 
the same is yet more forcibly taught us in 
the remark of an old nervous writer, who 
declares that every man is either a saint or 
a brute. 

We have seen more refinement in the 
cottage than the mansion. It is true there 
has been homeli 1ess, but homeliness, is not 
vulgarity; on the contrary, it is, when in 
keeping, true refinement, more commenda- 
ble, if not more admirable, than that found 
in the elegant drawing-room. There has 
been all thereality though few, ifany, of the 
forms of gvod breeding. Dean Swift, se 
far from finding occasion for censure, as he 
did in one of his memorable visits, would 
here be filled with gratification. There is 
no discomposure or bustle, no false apolu- 
gies, though had we entered another house, 
and found them at their frugal repast, 
we might have been burdened with them, 
and find none of the good taste and feeliag 
we admire in the former. Though their 
manners are not polished, yet they are not 
rude, coarse, or vulgar; but decent, beeom- 
ing their station; and we style this, not vul- 
garity, but refinement, the refinement of 
homeliness, formed and fostered by good 
sense and piety. Many persons are de- 
ceived as to the quatities of refinement, 
and err in their judgments of actions and 
of characters. The laws of fashion are 
not always the laws of refinement. Many 
decide on a false scale, giving too great 
prominence to the little, and too little to 
the great, or converting the accidental and 
occasional into the constituent elements of 
character. Nature, not arbitrary prescrip- 
tion, is the best standard. The boundary 
lines between this grace and its opposite 
are not so easily marked as might be ima- 
gined. Aristocratic usage or patronage 
may reject much that is here true and 
beautiful. Even the precincts of royalty are 
not to be regarded as sacred ground, inclos- 
ing a perfect mode,’ There is reason 0 1e- 
lieve that etiquette, which differs in ditie- 
rent counties, not tomention countries, and 
which is ever varying, is a foe rather than 
a friend to true politeness, which never va- 
ries, is the same here and everywhere. 
We smile at the Chinese, but, probably. 
our distinguished grand-children. will re- 
gard us in this particular much in the 
same light. Superior intelligences are here, 
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doubtless, ds far sup?rior to us as in every 
ot.er qualification; the distance betwixt 
them and the most highly: refined of human 
mould, being far greater than that existing 
between the latter and the rudest speci- 
mens of human nature, where we find all 
that is little, low, mean, and vulgar. And 
this thought, with a multitude more that 
might be added, should teach the refined 
forbearance. Though virtue leads to re- 
tinement, refinement is not virtue, neither 
are vice and vulgarity conclatives. Nor is 
refinement wisdum or greatness. Unless 
sustained by other and higher qualifica- 
tions, it is less beautiful and useful than the 
falling flakes of snow; it is but asa small 
garland of flowers, or as some beautiful 
but unproductive. sheet of water compared 
with the sea, which proves alike a nation's 
wealth, ramparts, and glory. Let not rude- 
ness or baa deter the hand of charity 
from giving relief. Benevolence will not 
only relieve, it will also refine, and will it- 
self be refined both by the act of goodness, 
and by the reflex influence which such in- 
tercourse will exercise, as it will thus learn 
to prize and improve its own privileges. 
If etiquette proves a surt of panoply in 
promiscuous society, virtuous. intentions 
and self-denying conduct, are far more 
surely protected, and are often directly, 
and always eventually recumpensed. 

Neither rank nor wealth can give refine- 
ment; they may aid its cultivation. They 
are to be regarded as inferior auxiliaries to 
intellectual attainments. We find the most 
perfect specimens both of refinement and 
vulgarity in aristocratic circles. We are, 
mM some instances, overpowered with fasci- 
nation, in others with disgust. It is noun- 
usual thing to hear of lords and ladies in 
love with footmen and strumpets. This could 
not be the case if there were refinement; for 
there ean only be repulsion and collision 
between refinement and vulgarity. Hence 
love is generally reciprocal, because it re- 

uires common tastes. There may be os 
diversit , but not in this particular. If we 
descend to the mbst respectable portion of 
the middle classes, we find many of the 

entry from whoge circumstances we might 

ave expected more refinement, scarcely 
rising higher. above the petty a 
than he does above the caged brute, who, 
excepting Sundays, never goes. five yards 
beyond his shup, and never has five 
ideas beyond pounds, shillings, and pence; 
weighing everybody in the same scale with 
sugar, tea, and butter. 

Refinement, as already stated, is always 
natural, never forced, never artificial. Af- 
fectation always defeats its object. It is 
the parody of refinement. Whether it be 
the affectation of fashion, wit, learning, ig- 
norance, beauty, or piety, it is a sure contra- 
diction to the di i, as it is hypocrisy 


and deceit to the indiscri . It. ix 
0 to all trne delicacy. of a ; @ mere 
cloak far, as well as a caricatureof, vulgarity; 
the offspring of vanity and refinement, 
though it may exist with pride, can never 
tolerate vanity. How many young ladies 
have failed to make the conquests to which 
female ambition aspires, owing to this dis- 
temper, which may be truly said to be a 
greater foe to a tine face than the small- 
pox. But would a lady ever wish to make 
conquests, if possessed of this true refine- 
ment? No! bara 3 of Pope, we:affirm, 
that the woman who is as desirous ‘of ho- 
wage as she is indifferent to him who ten- 
ders it, cannot be a lady of true refinement; 
for with the feelings which it — she 
would never covet nor seek the iration 
of but one—the man whom she loves. And 
oh! the bliss of that love, where the charm 
of affectionate intercourse is heightened 
by the , and all the rich inventions 
and embellishments, of refinement. Love 
itself, both in its first kindling and future 
progress, is ever found in proportion to its 
activity, or it is but lust, or a mere fig- 
ment of a disordered fancy. Hence, young 
people, if they have any refinement them- 
selves, and at the same time any regard for 
their happiness, should be taught to dis- 
courage the thought of an union (such is the 
misnomer), which is nothing but discord. 
To quote the words of a refined authoress: 
“ A woman who has no relish for intellec- 
tual entertainments will assort but indiffe- 
rently with a man of studious pursuits; and 
again, if the superiority be on the other 
side—if the woman be of an.ens 
larged and cultivated mind—she will: find 
the mere idler, the unprofitable spendthrift, 
of what she considered most valuable ta- 
lent, a very unsuitable companion. A eer- 
tain diversity in married persons is intended 
by nature, and is favourable to mutual im- 
provement. The sedentary studert will be 
agreeably enlivened by his vivacious part- 
ner, if her vivacity be the expression of an 
intelligent mind; and the woman of elegant 
accomplishment will receive from the supe- 
rior sense, and more valuable attainments 
of her husband, a higher tone, and will her- 
self be stimulated to advance by her desire 
of assimulating herself to him.” Let pa- 
rents give their children a good education, 
a refinement, good sense, and piety; 
and as they have poche oe ill have 
no reason, to choose for those whom they 
have thus but taught to chose for them- : 
selves. Nothing is so calculated to refine 
the whole character and manner asa chaste, 
high-sodgring, and virtuous passion for one 
whose merit proclaims its beauty and safetv.- 
The secret of pleasing is to be 
pleased _— and to seek to please ano- 
ther without apparent study or effort, and - 
never to act any part but. your own. Re- : 
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finement will show itself in being always at 
ease, but only in our own position; for true 
delicacy will be the more scrupulous of 
taking any liberty, in proportion as supe- 
rior rank allows greater freedom of access: 
in conversing without effurt, neither display- 
ing nor concealing our knowledge or ad- 
vantages, and in rendering the deportment, 
as nearly as possible in all cases, a transcript 
of a mind in love with grace and propriety ; 
and though apparently the contrary, it 
will be the last to give or totake umbrage. 

Refinement of mind, as already asserted, 
will never be found in connexion with va- 
nity, which is ever transgressing the rules 
of taste, even when most studious of refine- 
ment. Ostentation is the glare of vulgarity, 
whilst the fine tinsel held out for display 
leads us to suspect poverty behind. It is 
also skilled in determining on what is suit- 
able. In dress, furniture, equipage, and all 
that concerns family establishments, it not 
only judges abstractedly but relatively; 
placing every thing inits best position, and 
duing everything in its destined time. There 
is no excess or deficiency, but all is adapta- 
tion, and: all is consistent and harmonious, 
and if we do not admire we are insensibly 
pleased. 

Though cognisant of trifles, as they are 
often erroneously styled, it yet knows how 
ta. adjust the respective proportions; it is 
far removed from the formal niceness of the 
spinster, and the uniform neatness or deco- 
rations of the lovers of dress in both sexes; 
it is often seen in a somewhat negligent 
garb, but this never offends any but bad 
taste, fastidious precision, and an over scriu- 
putous and tyrannic exaction. In paying 
an accidental visit, it does not keep you 
waiting until it has changed its dress, nor 
does it ever allow itself to be surprised; and 
though sometimes bordering on enthusiasm, 
it never verges into extravagance. 

But higher qualificatiuns can alone give 
a true, solid, and universal refinement to the 
mind and social intercourse. It naturally 
grows with the intellectual character, and 
with the general increase of sound experi- 
ence, and stiJl more with the refinement 
of the moral sensibilities. A feeling heart, 
forbesrance, forgiveness; candour, charity, 
humility, and a knowledge of human nature 
in its secret workings, directing the asso- 
ciations of thought to what is most agree- 
able, and withdrawing or concealing all that 
might offend—a pure imagination, a clear 
conscience, and an expansive benevolence, 
thet rejoices to exercise its sympathy, and 
lavishes its offerings at home as well as 
abroad, in the little as well as the great— 
these can alone give existence to that 
higher refinement which almost makes you 
forget respect and admiration in the satis- 
faction and happiness which its fascinations 
habitually impart. 
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If we would cultivate or evince refine- 
ment, we must not regard, and so overlouk, 
anything as being trivial, but endeavour, itt 
every instance, to adhere strictly to its dic- 
tates. Bad taste may indeed p'ease some, 
but it will certainly displease others; where- 
as refinement can offend no one, and the 
want of it may not only effect our exclu- 
sion from the best society, or what is worse, 
render it unpleasant both to us and them, 
but lower our standard of excellence, rob us 
of many pleasures, and make a cause, con- 
duct, or eloquence, in itself good and admi- 
rable, appear in an unfavourable and un- 
amiable aspect. The scholar and the Chris- 
tian should especially then seek to recom- 
mend both themselves and the cause of 
learning and picty. The fairer sex owe 
much of their influence to this source. The 
greater the refinement, the greater the 
sway of female beauty and fascifation. 
Their education and their mental peculiari- 
ties, as well as the varied offices assigned 
them as daughter, wife, and mother, should 
lead them to be critical over themselves, 
lest they fail to please, and so to win. 
Though, perhaps, unequal in the higher 
powers of mind, yet they must be allowed 
to excel in those whose exercise is required 
to give pero to all that is elegant, 
graceful, and alluring. They are also more 
gifted in the softer, as the other sex is in 
the sterner virtues. To them we lonk up for 
models of refinement, both in writing, 
speaking, and action. They will thus 
smorth the aspevities of life, and enable 
the other sex, the products of whose labour 
and care are laid at their feet, to encounter 
the “triars of this working-day world,” 
and eee eharm, vivacity, and dignity to 
social intercourse, that must otherwise de- 

enerate into indifference. A pleasing il- 
ustration is given us by one of our modern 
writers, in a narrative known but to few, in 
the character of the Hon. Miss Cathe- 
rine Iratt, whose person, mind, and man- 
ners, the tout ensemble, are exhibited in hiv- 
ing colours to perfection. But let none be 
discouraged by superior excellence, but sub- 
mit to the discipline, pursue each habit, and 
cherish every impression, which may serve 
to reform and hallow the mind and social 
habits, and thus better fit them to give and 
receive a larger measure of true, because 
refined and exalted, enjoyment. 





THE MODEL PRISON. 

From a recent visit to the Model Prison, 
nearPentonville, we sre enabled to lay before 
our readers a few details respecting this 
great reformatory institution, which ma 
not be without interest to those, who, wit 
a knowledge of our criminal statistics, seek 
for the exercise of some moral appliances, 
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in lieu of cruel and oppressive punishments, 
towards those whose crimes forbid their un- 
restrained intercourse with their fellows. 
A reflecting mind, accustomed to distrust a 
system which has hitherto done little to- 
wards improving the moral condition of thase 
subjected, to its discipline, wi | be in favour 
of any change which may encourage the 
hope df an amelioration in the ordinary 
sufferings of imprisonment, and lessen the 
contaminating influence of promiscuous 
association. 

So far back as the year 1774, the late 
Mr Howard, whose name is now recorded 
in the pages of history, having made him- 
self practically conversant with the work- 
ings of our prison system, raised his he- 
nevolent voice in loud remonstrances 
against its cruelty and injustice. So pro- 
minently striking, however, were the phy- 
sicul privations and miseries of the sufferers, 
that this amiable man confined his whole 
energies rather to their amelioration than 
to the development of any practical prin- 
ciple of moral treatment. 

Since that period public attention has 
been more or less directed to the evils com- 
plained of; but it was left for the enlight- 
ened minds of men of more recent date 
to suggest a scheme which must enlist 
many suffrages in favour of its humane and 
truly philanthropic spirit. 

he suggestion of a Model Reformatary 
Institution emanated, in the first instance, 
from Messrs. Crawford and Witworth Rus- 
sell, and having received the assent of lord 
John Russell, then secretary of state for the 
home department, Major Jebb, of the Royal 
Engineers, was entrusted to carry out their 
recommendations, in the erection of the 
present building, which was completed in the 
autumn of 1842. The ability which has 
characterised his co-operation, may be 
gleaned from a visit to the establishment, 
which for solidity of structure, beauty of 
design, security from escape of external 
attack, and general aptitude in all its 
minute ar-angements for carrying out the 
views of the promoters of the scheme, is 
not to be equalled by any institution of 
the same character in Europe. 

It is designed as a model of construc- 
tion for future prisons, and is the appointed 
receptacle for adult male convicts between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, under 
sentences ot transportation. This period 
of incarceration is limited to eighteen 
months, and their imprisonment there is 
merely & probationary term previous to 
their transportation, which, while it effects 
a total removal from contaminating associa- 
tions, is intended as an occasion for exer- 
cising the most salutary influences upon 
the mind and habits of the offender, of 
which he may be susceptible, in the confi- 
dent belief that habits of regularity and in- 
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dustry, with the benign effects of religious 
discipline, combined with a certain 
of mental culture, may not be without its 
influence on all who are subjected to it; 
and, that having supplied the means of 
exercising a profitable calling, and: fur- 
ag nest of cunduct - fur ig lite; 
they ma safely entrusted with compa- 
La freedom in au go swam where 
their names and their deeds are unknown, 

To effect these desirable objects, past 
experience has proved that no system can 
be available that does not embrace entire 
separation; and, hence, the principle upon 
which this building is constructed, which, 
while it affords the most complete facili- 
ties for communication and inspection that 
could be devised, is furnis! with five 
hundred and twenty separate cells, and one 
hundred and fourteen exercising yards. 
From a central hall, open from floor to 
roof, radiate wings, or divisions, containing 
the cells on either side. The galleries in 
these wings are accessible by means of 
circular iron stairs, of so light a character 
as to offer no impediment to an uninter- 
rupted view from the central hall through 
every corridor, thus affording, at a single 
glance, a perfect superintendence over every 
cell and every officer in the interior of the 
prison From thecentre of the buiding ee 
appearance of the prison is strikingly bean- 
tiful, resembling rather a spacious bazaar 
than a residence for unfortunate criminals. 
A quietude and solemnity, however, reigns 
throughout, which soon dispels the illu- 
sion, and impresses the heart with gloom, 
which is only dissipated by proceeding tur- 
ther, and witnessing the truly merciful con- 
trivances which are adopted to occupy the 
time and thoughts of the unfortunate inmates, 
and fit them, eventually, for unqualified 
liberty, should their conduct entitle them 
to that indulgence, 

The prisoners’ cellg gre supplied with 
every requisite for pursuing the respective 
trades in which they may be employed, 
and the necessary conveniences for habita- 
tation are yielded with a due regard to the 
health and comfort of the occupants. 
Each cell is fitted up with a mattrass and 
bedding, articles for partakin their mea}s, 
bason for washing, with double supply-tap, 
and other conveniences. Gasis introdu 
for lighting; and an ingeniouscontrivance is 
adopted for enabling the prisoner to com- 
municate with an officer, if necessary, by 
the introduction of a handle which com- 
municates with a gong on the outside. On 
turning the handle, the gong is sounded, and 
a numbered label, which is on the outside, 
flies open, inctianting Hye cell from whence 
the call proceeds. ks are also placed at 
the disposal of prisoners fur amusement 
and were instruction, A small be Be 

oy 


contrived in the door for the introduc 
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of food and materials, and a small aperture 
for inspection. The windows, which are 
spacious, admit abundant light. To the 
warming and ventilation of the cells the 
most approved principles of modern dis- 
covery have been adopted; each wing 
being supplied with an apparatus for waim- 
ing the air when required, which is also 
made subservient to the removal of the foul 
air, and the introduction of fresh air, 


through a large flue open tothe external 
atmosphere. 
The daily routine ot duty and amuse- 


ment, is well calculated to effect the lauda- 
ble objects which are so earnestly sought. 
On rising, at a stated hour in the morning, 
the prisoners are compelled to attend, 
first, to their personal cleaaliness, and that 
of their cell; they have prayers in the cha- 
pel, then breakfast, to this succeeds com- 
pulsory labour at some trade which they 


are obliged to follow; exercise in the: 


yards, reading, drawing, and _ religious 
instruction. To promote personal clean- 
liness and good health, a warm bath is 
provided every fortnight. The same system 
of seclusion is adopted in the enjoyment of 
exercise, each prisoner occupying one of 
the separate yards, which, radiating from 
a central station in charge of an officer, for- 
bids communication with other inmates, 
while it enables the person in command to 
make himself acquainted with their ac- 
tions, and give immediate attention to their 
requirements. 

n order to stimulate their exertions in 
the pursuitof their calling, the fruits of their 
industry are made subservient to rh 
end. The produce of their labour is lodged 
in the public store of the department, and 
disposed of at-moderate fixed prices for the 
benefit of the criminal. The amount rea- 
lised is placed to the credit ot the indivi- 
dual convict by whom the article has been 
manufactured, and handed over to him on 
his arrival in Van Dieman’s Land. At 
this repository may be seen household ar- 
ticles of every description, with articles of 
clothing, &c., which would do no discredit 
to a west end establishment. 

‘The ties of kindred were not overlooked 
by the framers of this scheme; and as far 
as is compatible with a due regard to the 
discipline and efficiency of the establish- 
ment, every yore mgs is given to an 
interchange of kindly and affectionate 
feelings. Thus every three months is al- 
lotted as the these for receiving visits 
from their friends; and desolate, indeed, 
must be the heart that cannot command 
some sympathising soul to cheer it at these 
—_e with words of affectionate solici- 
tude, 

The chapel, the baths, workshops, kit- 
chens, and other domestic offices, with the 
residences of the officers of the Institution, 
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all possess claims for their judicious. ar- 
rangement in connexion with the other de- 
partments of the building. 

As may be conceived, the value of time 
is here well understood; and, in order to 
economise it, a hoisting machine is employ- 
ed, communicating with the kitchen and 
store department, to raise provisions from 
below, which are then transmitted to the 
different cells, along the galleries, by a 
po iron carriage, which runs on the top 
of the railing, and to those in the basement 
by the aid of a small barrow. The faci- 
lity which this machine affords, may be 
illustrated by the fact that the food to the 
whole establishment of prisoners, six hun- 
dred in number, is distributed in the al- 
most incredibly brief space of twelve mi- 
nutes, aud this with the most perfect order. 

Our hmits forbid us to do more on the 
present occasion, than to furnish a simple 
outline of this establishment, without en- 
tering into an abstract question of the bene- 
ficial effects to society at ba which are 
sought by the promulgators of the scheme. 
A visit to the establishment itself will do 
more to influence the mind in forming a 
correct judgment on its merits than any 
ce mments we could offer. In this belief 
we would recommend all who can com- 
mand the requisite leisure to visit the 
Model Prison; and sure we are that what- 
ever opinions they may form of the ulti- 
mate result of this theory, they will at 
least be convinced that its authors have been 
actuated by a truly christian and philan- 
thropic spirit. 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF FINGALL. 





Arms—Sa., a bend argent, in the sinister chie 
a tower triple towered of the second. 

Crest.—A horse, passant, ar. 

Supporters — Nexter,a Pegasus, per fesse, or and 
ar.; sinister, an antelope, ar,, horned unguled, 
ducally gorged and chained, or. 

Motto.— Festina le te. 
caution.” 


**Hasten forward with 


This noble family is of Danish origin, 
but its settlement in Ireland is so remote 
that nothing certain can be stated as to the 
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precise period. In the eleventh century 
John Plunket was established at Beaulieu, 


or Bewley, county of Meath, the constant | 


residence of the elder branch of his descen- 


dants. In the reign of Henry III, John © 


Phuket was living, one of whose sons John, 
was ancestor of the lords Louth, and, the 
other, tichard, of Rathregan, county of 
Meath, who with his son and heir, Richard 
Plunket, sat in the parliaments and 
council of 1374, the one as a baron, and the 
other de consiglio regis. The younger, 
Richard Plunket, was father of Sir Chris- 
topher Plunket, knight. who, for the ser- 
vices he had pss, nh in the wars of 
Ireland, and the expenses he had incurred, 
received a grant of money from Henry VI, 
in‘ 1426. He became proprietor of the 
baroncy of Killeen in the right of his wife 
Joan, only daughter and heir of Sir Lucas 
Cusac, knight, lord of Killeen, Dunsany, 
and Gerardstone, county of Meath. His 
grandson, Sir Christopher Plunket, third 
lord of Killeen, is styled in an_act of 
the 27th Henry VI, “Christufre Plunket, 
le puisne seigneur de Killeen. His elder son, 
Christopher Plunket, the fourth lord of 
Killeen, was summoned to parliament, in 
1463, and is called in a statute of that year, 
“Christofre Plunket, esquier, Fitz and heir 
de Christofre Plunket, Chevalier, Jadetz 
Seigneur de Killeen.” He was succeeded 
by his brother Edmund, whose son was of 
the privy council to Henry VIII, who dying 
without issue, he was succeeded by his se- 
cond son, lord Christopher Plunket. 
Having no son the inheritance descended 
to nis brother, James Plunket, lord Killeen; 
his grandson, the tenth lord, was Lucas, 
styled Lucas More. He was created earl 
of Fingall, September 26, 1628; James I 
peneng the honour by a most flattering 
etter. His lordship was succeeded by his 
son, Christopher, second earl, who was 
made prisoner at the battle of Rathmines, 
and died a fortnight after in the castle of 
Dublin. His son, grandson, and great- 
grandson, successively enjoyed the title and 
estates; the latter dying without issue, in 
1733, they passed to his cousin and heir 
male, Robert, sixth earl, who was a captain 
in Berwick’s regiment in the service of 
France. He married Mary, daughter of 
Roger Mageues, esquire, and dying in 1731, 
was succeeded by his son, Arthur James, 
seventh earl, in his seventh year. His 
grandson, Arthur James, the present earl, 
was borfi March 29, 1791; succeeded his 
father, July 30, 1836; married, December 
1}, 1817, Louisa, only daughter of Elias 
Corbally, esquire, of Corbaltun Hall, county 
of Meath. 


The Wandering. Pew. 
Br EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie's “ Marguérite,” fe. 
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CHAPTER xx.—Continued. 

“ My son,” interrupted the Abbé, “it is 
useless to remember these circumstances.” 

“ Pardon me, I ought to remember every- 
thing, and it is your duty to listen to me. 
Six months previous to my leaving for 
America, you told me that you would pre- 
pare me for the confessional; and, in order 
to fill that holy office,you gave me a book con- 
taining the questions that a confessor ought 
to put to young men and girls, and married 
women. Qh, God!’ Gabriel added, shud- 


‘dering, “I shall never forget that terrible 


moment. It was in the evening. I retired 
to my chamber with the book, which was 
written by one of our fathers, and enlarged 
and revised by aholy bishop. Full of res- 
pect, of confidence, and of faith, I opened 
it, and was struck with horror and confa- 
sion. Trembling, I shut the book, ran to 
you, and told you that I had involuntarily 
cast my eyes over the work which had ne 
title, thet you had in error placed in my 
hands.” 

“Do you remember, my son,” said the 
Abbé, gravely, “that I overcame your 
scruples by telling you that a priest who is 
destined to hear all kind of evils in the 
confessional ought to know everything; that 
the Order rded that compendium as @ 
classic work, and enforced its perusal upon 
all deacons und upon young prvete 
they entered the confessional?” 

“ And I believed you; for the habit of 
obedience had rendered me inert; and dis- 
cipline having deadened scrutiny, in spite 
of my horror, I returncd to my cham 
with the book, and read—Oh, God!—the 
most frightful revelations—all the abomi- 
nations that lust and luxury could suggest. 
In the midst. of my solitude I shuddered 
with confusion and fmght, and it seemed to 
me as if my reasoning faculties were affect- 
ed. My blood builed in my veins, then 
terrible hallucinations succeeded, lascivious 
objects seemed to start out of the book, 
and I lost all knowledge in trying to shun 
their burning caresses, 

“ You were the victim of a too vivid ima- 
gination; and you were not, my son, ins 
proper state to judge of the propriety of 
that work.” bo cae 

“TI will say no more about it. fs fearful 
illness seized upon me, and when I came tu 
my senses, you told me that I. wae too un- 
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sophisticated for certain functions. It was 
then, you will remember, that I beseeched 
you to allow me to go as a missionary to 
America. For along time you refused my 
request, but at last consented. I set out. 
From infancy I had always lived at school, 
or in the seminary, in a state of subjection. 
Well, then, what delight did I experience 
in the midst of the ocean, with a bright sky 
over my head. It seemed to me that I had 
esca from a world of darkness; my 
heart beat freely in my bosom, and for the 
first time I felt that I was master of my 
own thoughts, and that I dared to examine 
the past. Strange doubts started in my 
mind, and I asked myself the right the Or- 
der had in depriving me, for such a length 
of time, of the liberty, judgment, and of 
the powers of reasoning which God had 
bestowed upon me.” 

At this moment Rodin entered. 

The Abbé looked significantly at Rodin, 
and, on approaching him, the latter said, 
whisperingly, “There’s nothing the mat- 
ter. A person called to tell me that the 
father of Marshal Simon had arrived at 
the workshop of M. Hardy.” 

The Abbé, in answer to the interroga- 
tive look that Rodin gave him, hung down 
his head dejectedly, then said, addressing 
Gabriel, “Continue, my son; I wish to know 
the resolution that you have formed.” 

“Tn an instant, sir, you shall know all. On 
arriving at Charleston, I applied to the 
Superior of our Order in that town to en- 
lighten me in regard to the objects of our 
Society, and with frankness he did so, I 
was horror struck! I read the “ Casuist.” 
Oh! what frightful revelations. Each page 
of these volumes, written by the father of 
our Order, contains passages ge and 
justifying theft, calumny, rape, adultery, 
perjury, and murder.* When I thought to 
myself that I, a priest of Him, who was all 
justice, forgiving, and loving; when I 
thought that I belonged to a Society, whose 
superior professed such doctrines, and in- 
duiged in such wickedness, I made an oath 
to my Maker that I would, on reaching 
home, break for ever the ties that united 
me to it.” 

At these words the Marquis and Rodin 
exchanged terrific looks. All was lost. 
Their prey had escaped. 

“Having completed my mission, several 
times I asked, but in vain, to see you. It 
was the will of Providence that I should 
have a long conversation with my adopted 
mother, and from her I learnt the trick 
that had been used to get me into your 
Order, and the sacrilegous abuse made of 
the confessional, by inducing that poor 


© A work published in Strasburg, in 1843, under 
the title of “Discoveries of a Bibliarian,”’ which 
was used in seminaries, gloss over, under the mos' 
base provisos, the crimes above enumerated. 
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woman to deliver up two orphans, whom.a 
dying mother had confided to the care of a 
brave and honest soldier; you can easily 
understand, even if I had previously hesi- 
tated to take such steps, that what I 
learned yesterday rendered my decision 
unalterable.” 

“Then, my son,” said the Abbé, with a 
livid countenance, “ you wish to break the 
links that bind you to the Order; but you 
must know that the Society can do so with 
you, but you cannot do so with the So- 
ciety.” 

“ My conduct proves to you the impor- 
tance that I place in mv oath ; nevertheless, 
if you refuse me, I will no longer consider 
myself, neither in the eyes of God, nor in 
those of man, in any way connected with 
the Society.” 

The ‘Abbé was speechless, and looked 
despairingly at Rodin. The latter, seei 
that his note was still unopened, pace. | 
the Marquis, and demanded, with an alarm- 
ed voice, “Have you not yet read my 
note?” 

“T never thought of it.” 

Rodin started in anger and astonishment; 
then he said, with a calm voice—“ Read it 
now.” 

Scarcely had the Marquis cast his eyes 
upon the paper, than a ray of hope illu- 
mined his countenance. Grasping the 
hand of Rodin, with a feeling of deep gra- 
titude, he whispered in his ear, “ You are 
right. Gabriel is still ours.” 

CHAPTER XX!.—THE CHANGE. 

Before addressing Gabriel, the Abbé 
stood upright, drew back his head, and, 
calculating the effect of the eloquence he 
was about to bring into practice on a sub- 
ject that Rodin had given him, and which 

e had neglected, looked steadfastly at the 
young priest. 

“Excuse me, my dear son,” he at length 
said, “ for my silence, but your sudden de- 
termination has confounded me, and has 
given rise to the most painful thoughts. 
For some moments I have been trying to 
penetrate the cause of this rupture, and I 
think Ihave succeeded, So, my dear son, 
you have taken into serious consideration 
er important step that you are about to 

e.” 

“ Yes, my father.” 

“You have absolutely decided on aban- 
doning the Order, either with or without 
my consent.” . 

“ Tt will be painful tome; but such is my 
determination.” 

“That must, indeed, be a painful step for 
one who freely took an oath, which, ac- 
cording to our regulations, binds him to the 
Society, and restricts him from leaving it 
without the consent of his superiors.” 

“ You know that {| was ignorant of the 
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apt Goons ani I took. _— that 
am enli in that respect, per- 
mission to withdraw, for my only desire is 
to obtain a curacy in some village far dis- 
tant from Paris. In some parts of the 
country the ignorance and misery that pre- 
vail among the lower classes are distress- 
ing, and their condition is as deplorable 
as that of the slaves uf America, For 
what sort of liberty do they enjoy, and 
what is their instruction? With God’s 
will, I think that, as a covntry curate, I 
could render some important services to 
humanity; therefore do not refuse.” 

* Oh, be assured, my dear son,’’ said the 
Abbé, with a suasive voice, “I will no 
longer war with your desires.” 

“Then, my father, you will relieve me 
from my vows.” 

“T have not power to do that, my son; 
but I will immediately write to Rome, de- 
manding the consent of our Principal.” 

h hens thanks, my father.” 

“ Very shortly, my dear son, you will be 
freed from the chains which bind you to 
men whom you reject with so much bitter- 
ness—men who, nevertheless, will still con- 
tinue to pray for you, in order that God 
may preserve you from the backslidings 
too often attendant on youth. You wish, 
my dear son, to be disunited from us, but 
we, on the other hand, do not so easil 
change our fraternal solicitude. We look 
upon ourselves as men ready to serve and 
help our fellow-creatures; for, even in your 
own case, when you were poor a an 
orphan, an arn: was stretched out to hel; 
you, as much for the interest you meri 
my dear son, as it was to lighten the heavy 
burden imposed upon your excellent adopted 
mother.” 

“ My father,” said Gabriel, with emo- 
tion, “I am not ungrateful.” 

“Tam almost inclined to believe so, for 
during many years we gave to our beloved 
son nourishment both corporeally and men- 
tally, and now you abandon us, without even 
asking our consent; but having penetrated 
the true cause of your rupture with us, it is 
meee my duty to free you from your 
vat! Mad 


“ What cause do you speak of ?” 
“ Alas, my dear son, I can easily conceive 
our fear. It is impossible that you can be 
ignorant of the persecutions that have over- 
whelmed us since the fall of our legitimate 
sovereign. Thus, my son, I understand the 
motive which induces you to abandon us.’’ 

“ My father,” said Gabriel, with as much 
indignation as grief, “ you cannot think so 
of me.” 

The Abbé continued— “If our Order 
were as powerful as it was a few years 
back; if it were respected, as formerly, in- 
stead of being calumniated, perhaps, in 
that case, we would have hesitated before 


severing you from our body; but now that 
we are weak, oppressed, and threatened on 
all sides, in duty or rather in charity, we 
will not force you to undergo the perils 
from which your sagaecity has prompted you 
to evade.” 

Here the Abbé glanced at Rodin, who 
made a sign of impatience, which meant to 
say—* Go on.” 

“My father,” said Gabriel, who pos- 
sessed one of the noblest and bravest hearts, 
“your words are cruel, unjust; for you 


know that I am not cowardly. ; 
“No,” said in, looking st Gabriel 
diadeinty “ your ¢ son is only pru- 
en 


At these words Gabriel started, a red 
hue coloured his pale cheeks—then a tear 
filled his bright blue eye. 

“ Another motive, my son, induces us 
to snap the links that unite you to us. 
Your adopted mother, no doubt, told you 
yesterday that in all probability some pro- 
perty, e value of which was not yet 

nown, would come to you..” 

“I already affirmed,” said Gabriel, with 
emotion, to M, Rodin, “that my adopted 
mother only spoke to me of her scruples 
of conscience, and I was totall ignorant of 
the heritage of which you s 

“Well, I should like ta believe so,” 


“Ido not understand you, my father.” 

“Tt is still very clear according to my 
opinion, that there are two. motives ge- 
vern your conduct. In the first we are 
menaced, and you deem it to leave 
us.” 


“ My father!” 

“ Permit me to finish. In the second, 
a eo indrgenenaee. ingen eens you, 
and, by separating yo us, you 
can annul the qounton which you at a or- 
mer period made,” 

“To speak plainly,” said Rodin, “you 
perjure yourself because we are persec 

that you may take back the gitt which 
you at @ previous time bestowed, 
‘ Pe a. ieee norenntines Gabriel 
i is § up to ven, ejaculating, 
“Oh, my God! Oh, God!” 

“I think you are going too far,” said 
the Abbé. “ My dear son would certainly 
be acting basely and treacherously, had he 
known of this inheritence; but he affirms 
the contrary, in spite of appearances.” 

“ Thank you, my father, for: thus sus- 
pending your judgment; for God knows 
that I was ignorant both of the dangers 
that Senora you and of this inheritanc : 
—an at—— 


“One word, my son. It was. by the 
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greatest chance in the world that I was 
made acquainted with the latter. A few 
days after your return from America, in 
classing the archives of the Society, your 
endorsement fell under the eyes of the proc- 
tor, who, on examining the contents, learnt 
that one of your ancestors, to whom this 
house belonged, had left a will, which would 
be read to-day. It was no longer you, then, 
but the Society who, in my person, would 
elaim in virtue of your donation, the rights 
which you apie m9 9 ane Bat now, 
that you are separated from us, it is meet 
that you should present yourself. We only 
came here for the abe of the poor, to whom 
you had previously given up all claim to 
everything you might one day possess. At 
| seman however, the hope of receiving a 
ortune, changes your sentiments. As you 
are now free, take back your gift.” 

“ And do you, my father,” said Gabriel, 
whose long obedience and _ restriction, 
had created in him awe and respect for 
the Marquis—“ And do you, my fa’ her, be- 
lieve me capable of taking back a gift which 
I had previously made to the Society, for 
the education and attentions which I had 
received from it.” 

“This patrimony, my son, may be little, 
but it may be a great deal.” 

“Should it be the fortune ofa king,” 
cried Gabriel, “it matters not. Listen; you 
say, the Society to which 1 belong is me- 
naced with dangers—I shall look to this, 
and if I find it so, although morally sepa- 
rated, I shall remain with you till the ter- 
minstion of your difficulties. As to the 
heritage of which you think me so covetous, 
I give it up; for my only desire is, that it 
may be employed in comforting the poor.” 

e Marquis could scarcely suppress his 
joy, but, saying in calmness, “I expected 
this from you, my son,” he made a sign 
to Rodin, the signification of which was 

ectly well understood. 

“All this is very good, and very fine,” 
said the secretary, with a contemptuous 
smile, “but your dear son only gives you 
his word for this.” 

“ Sir,” said Gabriel. 

“The law,” add+d Rodin, “might find 

texts against gifts made in favour of our 
Drder, and to-morrow you would be able to 
take back what you gave to-day,” 

“ And my wth, sir.” 

Rodin fixed his keen little eye upon Ga- 
briel, then said, sarcastically, “ Your oath! 
you also swore eternal allegiance to our 
Order—and what is the value of that oath 
now?” 

Gabriel seemed embarrassed, but feeling 
within himself the falseness of the compari- 
son, he rose, went to the desk, and wrote— 

“Before God, who sees and hears me! 
before the Abbé d’Aigrigny, and M. Rodin, 
I swear that I freely give to the Society 
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the medium of the Abbé 
d'Aigrigny, all that to which I may fall 


of Jesus, thro 


heir. ‘is donation having for its object the 
repayment of services rendered me, and to 
secure that which may alleviate the suffer- 


“ings of the poor. I declare that, if I’ ever 


think, under any circumstances, of revok- 
ing, I shall merit the contempt of every 
honest man. 

“IT write this on the 13th of February, 
are 4 prior to the will of my ancestor being 
read. : 


“ GABRIEL DE RENNEPONT.” 

Gabriel rose, and, approaching Rodin, 
handed him the paper without speaking. 

“ Well, this is a written oath—that’s all,” 
said the secretary, with the greatest cool- 
ness. “Of two things your dearson means 
one, that is, to render his oath irrevocable, 
or to—” 

“ Sir,” interrupted Gabriel, “spare your- 
self and spare me such a disgraceful suppo- 
sition.” 

“You have no objection to render this 
document legal,” said Rodin. 

“ My dear son,” interrupted the Abbé, 
affectionately, “if it were a donation made 
to me, I would ask no more, but anything 
that might be sine A affect the poor ought 
to be seriously guarded against. In a mo- 
ment God might call you to himself, and 
who knows if your heirs would be satisfied 
with the oath that you have taken.” 

“You are right, my father,” said G-briel, 
“T did not think of death, to which we are 
ever subject.” 

At this moment Samuel opened the door, 
saying, “Gentlemen, the notary has ar- 
rived; may I show him into the room.” 

“We will be happy tosee him,” said Ro- 
din, “ for we wish him to draw up a deed.” 

We shall now leave the notary, Rodin, 
Gabriel, and the Marquis for a little, and 
conduct our readers to the walled house. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE RED ROOM 


The clerk watched the proceedings of the 
masons with the greatest impatience, and 
when he saw Isaacs appear at the garden 
gate, carrying a large bunch of keys, his 
anxiety redoubled. 

“ Now, my friends,” said the old man on 
approaching, “ your work is finished; the 
notary is instructed to pay you. Allow me, 
then, to show you to the street door” 

“Oh, sir,” said the clerk, “the most in- 
teresting moment has arrived, therefore do 
let us have a peep into the interior of this 
mysterious house.” 

“Tam sorry to refuse you, but I cannot 
do so.” 

A few remonstrances took place, after 
which Samuel succeeded in ridding himself 
of the importunate clerk. 

The old man, on opening the door, felt a 
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gust of humid air, like the exhalation of a 
cave when suddenly opened. He shut the 
door after him, locked it on the inside, and 
a‘ivanced up the vestibule. The sound of the 
— footsteps of the Jew resounded in 
the high dome; and a feeling of melan- 
choly stole over him as the idea shot across 
his mind that the last footsteps echoed 
in these walls were those of his ancestors. 
Firm though the old man was, he could 
not prevent himself from experiencing fear 
when, thinking of the strange lights he had 
seen in the morning, he saw the words 
“red room” engraved on one of the doors. 

Samuel drew forth a key, which had 
that inscription attached to it, turned the 
lock, and entered an extensive apartment, 
which the window that was opened lighted 
up. The room was splendidly furnished 
in the style of Louis XIV, a large round 
table, with a crimson velvet cover, stood 
in the middle. On Samuel approaching 
it, he saw a piece of white vellum with 
these words— . 

“Let my will be read in this room. The 
other apartments to remain closed till my 
last ciobes are known. M. de R.” 

The most profound silence reigned in them, 
when suddenly the strokes of a clock strik- 
ing ten, came from the adjoining apartment. 
It was then exactly ten o'clock. Samuel 
had no belief in perpetual motion, there- 
fore he asked himself, with surprise, mingled 
with terror, the ogre | cf a clock 
going for one hundred and fifty years. 
After having reflected for some time upon 
this singular fact, he thought of the tradi- 
tions that existed about the mysterious per- 
sunages that were said to introduce them- 
selves into this house from subterranean 
passages. 

Absorbed in these thoughts, Samuel ap- 
proached the mantle-piece, which was op- 
posite the window, a light fell upon two 
portraits, a male and a female, which the 
Jew had not till then observe. 

The female appeared tu be about twenty- 
five or thirty years of age. Instead of bein 
dressed according to the mode of Louis XIV, 
her hair, more like that of the portraits 
ot Veronese, encased in large braids her 
mournf:l countenance. The eyes, large and 
blue, were expressive of sadness. Her face 
was oval, and her skin pure and white, save 
a slight tint of red that brightened her 
cheeks. She wore a tunic, or robe, which, 
mounting to the neck, designed her syme- 
trical form, and, training on the ground, 
completely hid her feet. 

On the left side of the mantle-piece was 
the picture of a man of tall stature, about 
thirty years of age. His countenance was 
also expressive vu Fw His hair was of 
the raven hue; and, by a st: caprice of 
nature, his eyebrows extended from one 
temple to the other, in the form of an arch. 


Samuel, struck at the noble look of the 
two figures, asked himself, whose portraits 
they were? 

“ According to what my father told me, 
they are not those of the Rennepont family, 
for they are in the mourning hall.” Then, 
after a few minutes’ silence, he added, “ I 
must now prepare everythiag, for it has 
struck ten, and there only seems to be the 
young priest. Can he be the only descen- 
dant?” 

Samuel, on glancing at the door. of the 
room in which the clock had struck, di- 
rected his steps towards the vestibule. A 
knock was heard at. the door—he opened 
it, when he was a little chagrined at seeing 
Rodin, the Marquis, and Gabriel, with 
Bathsheba and the notary, who had acted 
as guides. 

Samuel could not refrain from heaving @ 
sigh, as he said, “ Enter, gentleman; every- 
thing is prepared.” ‘ 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE WILL. 


On entering the red chamber, Gabriel, 
Rodin, and d’ Aigrigny, appeared differently 
affected. Gabriel, pale and melancholy, 
was anxious to depart, feeling himself re- 
lieved of a heavy burthen, by the legal 
transfer of his rights tod’Aigrigny. It had 
never occurred to the mind of the young 

riest, that the solicitude evinced on his 
half by d’Aigrigny, was only designed to 
insure the success of a dark intrigue ; and, 
in relinquishing his rights in that person’s 
favour, he did not consider he was yielding 
to a fastidious sentiment of pated, lower 
this transfer had been freely made by 
him several years before, and he would have 
deemed it dishonourable to retract it now, 
for on no consideration would he have in- 
curred the reproach of being actuated by 
cupidity. 

e pribity of the young missionary 
must have been very great, to resist the de- 
moralising influence of his education. Hap- 
pily, however, the icy atmosphere in which 

is youth had been passed, had rendered 
torpid, but not destroyed, his generous qua- 
lities, which were quickly reani 
the warm and vivifying influence of the 
breath of liberty. 

D’Aigrigny, still more excited and paler 
than Gabriel, tried to account for his emo- 
tion by attributing it to the deep sorrow he 
felt at Gabriel’s desertion of the Jesuits. 

Rodin, calm and self-po: witnessed 
with suppressed indignation the deep emo- 
tion of d’Aigrigny; yet, notwithstanding 
his apparent composure, he was perhaps 
more anxious than his Superior about the 
success of this important. affair. 

When the actors in this scene were, at 
the invitation of the netary, about to si- 
down, Samuel advanced with a black re- 
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gister in his hand, and addressing himself 
to the notary, said—“ I have been ordered, 
sir, to place this register here. It is locked 
at present, but I will deliver the key to 
you as soou as the wi:l has been read.” 

“ This,” said the notary, “is mentioned 
in a note that accompanies the will, which, 
on your being seated, gentlemen, I will 
read to you; for it describes the formalities 
that are to be observed at the opening of 
the will.” 

The notary then read as follows :—* On 
the 13th of February, 1832, my testament 
shall be carried to No. 3, in the Rue St. 
Francis, and precisely at ten o’cluck the 
door of the > 4 chamber shall be opened to 
my descendants, for the purpuse of hearing 
my will read; und when the clock is at the 
last stroke of twelve, my property will, in 
conformity with my wishes, be divided 
ainong my descendants that are then pre- 
sent.’ 

The notary having read this, said, in an 
impressive tone, “M. Gabriel Rennepont 
having proved his relationship to the tes- 
tator, and being the only heir of the Ren- 
nepont family present, I now, in his pre- 
sence, in the manner that has been pre- 
scribed, open the will.” 

D’Aigrigny now leant with his elbows on 
the table, in breathless anxiety. Gabriel 
preparcd to listen more from curiosity than 
interest; and Rodin, seated at a little dis- 
tance from the table, with his hat between 
his knees, at the bottom of which, and partly 
hidden in the folds of an old handkerchief, 
he had placed his watch, was listening to 
the slightest noise that occurred without, 
and noting with an anxious look the slow 
movement of time. 

The notary having opened the will, read 
as follows, amid the most profound atten- 


On :— 
“ Hamlet of Villetaneuse, Feb. 13, 1682. 

“T am now about, by my death, to escape 
from the disgrace of the galleys, to which 
I have been condemned, as an apostate, by 
the implacable enemies of my family. Be- 
sides, my life has been a burthen to me 
since my son died, the victim of a mysteri- 
ous crime. Poor Henry was only nineteen 
years old—his murderers are unknown— 
no, not unknown, if my suspicions be cor- 
rect. As long as this beloved child lived, 
I feigned that I had renounced Protestant- 
ism, and I scrupulously observed the forms 
of Catholicism, for the purpose of securing 
him my property. But when he was slain, 
I could no longer bear this restraint. I 
was watched, accused, and found guilty of 
apostacy. My property was confiscated, 
and I was condemned to the “—. 

“ These are dreadful times. isery and 
servitude! sanguinary despotism and reli- 
gions intolerance! ath is preferable to 
these! 

“ Before, however, I depart, I must think 
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of my kindred that I leave behind, or rather 
of those that may live in better times. The 
sum of 50,000 crowns, which were returned 
to Pe a friend, is all the wealth I have 
left. is, divided among my numerous 
relations, would not avail them much, I, 
therefore, guided by the advice of one of 
the best of men, dispose of it otherwise. 
And if my wishes be faithfully attended to, 
the result, in a century and a half, will be 
a great and noble one. 

“ In order that my descendants may be 
able to appreciate my wishes, I must in- 
form them who were the persecutors of my 
family. My grandfather, a Catholic, was 
induced, less by his religious zeal than by 

rfidious counsel, to join the Society of 

esuits. A few years after this, some tear- 
ful revelations were made to him, respest- 
ing the secret aims of this Society, and of 
the means they had of accomplishing them. 
This was in 1610, about a month before the 
assassination of Henry IV. My grand- 
father, alarmed at the secret, which shortly 
after transpired at the death of one of the 
best of kings, not only left the Society of 
Jesuits, but he forsook the Romish religion, 
and turned Protestant. Documents incon- 
testably proving the connivance of two of 
the Jesuits with Ravillac, were brought for- 
ward by my grandfather, on the trial of 
Jean Chatelet, the regicide. This was the 
first cause of the bitter hatred of the Jesuits 
to our family. Thank heaven! those d..cu- 
ments are in a place of safety. And ifm 
wishes be observed, they will be foun 
marked A. M. C. D. G., in an ebony box in 
the mourning chamber. My father was 
also, on this account, pursued by the ven- 
geance of the Jesuits, which would have 
ended in his ruin, and perhaps his death, but 
for the intervention of an angelic woman, 
who became to him almost an object of re- 
ligious worship. The portrait of this wo- 
man, and also that of the man, for whom I 
entertained so profound a veneration, were 
painted by me from ery and placed in 
the red chamber. And I hope that the 
will be regariled by my descendants wi 
feelings of the deepest gratitude.” 

Gabriel had, for some minutes past, be- 
come more attentive to the reading of the 
will, and he had remarked the strange coin- 
cidence of one of his ancestors having, two 
centuries before, abandoned the same So- 
ciety that he had himself quitted only an 
hour ago. And he also thought it not less 
strange, that this Society should, by his own 
voluntary act, become possessed of the in- 
heritance that had been transmitted to him, 
through the lapse of a century and a half. 
When the notary came to the passage re- 
lating to the portraits, Gabriel turned to 
look at them, and no sooner had he cast his 
eyes on them than he uttered a loud cry of 
surprise. 
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€HAPTER XXIV.—THE LAST STROKE OF 
TWELVE. 


At the ery of Gabriel the notary stop- 
ped reading, and d'Aigrigay hastily ap- 
proached the young priest, who stood gaz- 
ing, with increasing amazement, at the 
portrait of the woman. Presently he said, 
as if speaking to himself, “Can it be possi- 
ble! Yes, those eyes and that pale fore- 
head are hers !” 

“What ails you, my dear son ?” 

“ight months ago,” replied Gabriel, 
“ when amid the Roeky Mountains, I was 
seized by the Indians, who, placing me on 
a cross, prepared to scalp me, when Provi- 
— unexpectedly sent that woman tomy 
aid.” 

“What woman ?” inquired d’Aigrigny. 

“ A woman,” replied Gabriel, “so closely 
resembling that portrait, that if it had not 
been shut up here for a century anda half, 
I would have believed that she had sat for 
it. ” 


Rodin, impatient at thisinterruption, said 
to the notary, ‘‘ It appears to me, sir, that 
this little romance is rather foreign to the 
reading of the will.” 

“You are right,” replied the notary, re- 
suming his task. 

“ The Jesuits have, by means of con- 
fiscatious, be: o ne possessed of my property, 
and I am about to die. May their hatred 
of my kindred be extinguished by my 
death. I have sent this morning for Isaac 
Samuel, a man of long tried probity, whose 
life Isaved. To him and to his descen- 
dants, { have confided the managemeni of 
the 50,000 crowns, for the space of one 
hundred and fifty years, by which time it 
will have increased to an enormous sum. 
So many changes occur in the course ofa 
ceutury and a half, that it is probable that 
my descendants may, at that time, be found 
in every grade of life, and thus, represent 
the different social elements of their time. 
However this may be, my most ardent wish 
is, that they may be united by a close 
bond of union, and that they may carry into 
effect, the divine words of the Saviour, 
+ Love one another.’ Oh ! if my descendants 
should prove faithful to this wish, what 
great things may be accomplished, by a 
wise appropriation of their 1mmense re- 
sources, for the welfare of entire humanity. 

“After the reading of my will, and the 
division of my property among my descen- 
dants, the apartments of the house will be 
thrown open to them, where, especially in 
the mourning chamber, things worth of 
their pity and their respect will meet their 
sight. 

“ My desire is that the house may not be 
sold, but that.it may remain furnished, and 
serve as a place of meeting for my descen- 
dants. If, however, instead of uniting in 


the manner I have requested, they should 
prefer their own selfish and individual in- 
terests, let the house be razed to the 
— I have now done.. My duty is 
a : 


lfilled. 
“ Marius pe Rexnzrort.” 


Gabriel now reflected bitterly on the 
consequences of having given away his 
rights. He saw that the generous fami 
association, so urgently recommended by 
M. de Re.neport, was rendered imprac- 
ticable. 

Samuel, then addressing himself to the. 
notary, said, “ You will find, sir, in this re- 
gister, an account of the sums in my pos- 
session.” 

“What is the amount?” inquired Rodin, 
with an air of apparent inditlerence. 

“Two hundred and twelve millions, one 
hundred—” ; 

“What do you say?” interrupted d’Aig- 
rigny. 

“Yes, br is the page oe said Rodin, 
in an agitated manner, losing, perhaps, for 
the first time in his life Sic ell piaanellin. 

“Two hundred and twelve million, one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand francs,” 
replied the Jew. 

This astounding declaration was followed 
by a profound silence, in the midst of which 
a clock, in an adjoining apartment, began 
slowly to strike twelve. 

“Twelve o'clock!” cried Rodin, extend- 
ing his arms towards the box containing 
the money, as if to seize it. 

“At last!” exclaimed d’Aigrigny, in a 
state of excitement impossible to describe. 
‘Then embracing Gabriel, he added, ‘‘ Ah, 
= dear son, how you will be blessed by 
the poor.” 

“ Let us first thank Providence,” said 
Rodin, falling on his knees, “for entrustin; 
us with so much wealth, to be emplo 
fur the advancement of his glory,” 

When the last stroke of twelve had 
struck, the notary said, “No other heir of 
Marius de Renneport having presented 
himself, 1 declare Gabriel de Henn 
the sole inheritor of his wealth. But the 
said Gabriel de Rennepont having, this 
morning, in my presence, freely and legally 
transferred his claim to the Marquis of 
@’ Aigrigay, the latter is therefure now the 
legitimate possessor uf this wealth.” 

At this moment Dagobert, his coufite- 
nance ghastly pale, and his left arm in a: 
sling, appeared at the door of the red cham- 


- ber, leaning on the arm of Agricola. At 


the sight of the old soldier rushed to 
the box containing the money, and seised 
it with such ferucity, that he seemed 
resolved to keep pussession of it at the 
peril of his life. 

(To be continued. ) 


—— 








THE POACHER. 


A TALE FROM REAL LIFE. 


This poem, by Nicholson, the Yorkshire 
poe, whose fine portrait by Geller, was 
Jately presented to our subscribers, is 
very different from the feeble, maudlin 
compositions frequently served up to the 
public as “tales in verse.” ‘The author 
studied his subject by associating with 
thuse he delineates, as Congreve esta- 
blished himself at Wapping to’ gain the 
materials fur giving the stage his Be. It 
will be found full of animation, and there 
is a melo- dramatic interest about it, which 
would. make a slumberer start from his 
couch. It besides teaches a fine moral les- 
son, and addresses a solemn admonition 
both to owners and purchasers of game. 
The poem opens with a declaration of this 
bard that he never took a hare or killed a 
partridge. He exhibits the young poacher 
first keeping a terrier, then advancing to 
be the possessor of a fowling-piece and 
nets, aad paints the dissipation in which 
successful poaching enables the rustic to 
revel. 
mates the young adventurer by recounting 
his former explvits. ‘Lhe causes which en- 
courage poaching are visited with keen but 
dignified satire. 


“ When sportsmen some notorious poachers fine, 
On game at tave.ns they should never d ne, 

For fear it was their own the week betore, 

Huug in their parks, or shot upon the moor! 

But here we scarce can tavern-keepeis blame, 
They wish to haye a wide extended fame ; 

And but for poachers, what could such men do, 
When for a feast they wani a hare or two ? 

If there be supper, or a private ball, 

Be there no game it does not piease at all; 

The beaux and belles go home dis: atistied 

With every daitty, roasted, bak’d, or fried. 

The ladies blame the master of the house, 

It in the feast there be nor snipes nor grouse ; 
For that is ever held the choicest dish, 

‘That comes in secret, be it game or fish! 

The ladies them in ecstacy declare 

Wat part they took of partridge, grouse, or hare, 
D scribe the dainties when they each .et home, 
But ne’er consider how these dainties come ; 

For whether poachers steal from squires or kings, 
This is the cause whence most of poach ng springs. 
The epicures of every trading town, 

Who get a hare or pheasant for a crown, 

Have done more harm than all the murdering wire 
That e’er was temper’d in the poacher’s fire.” 


The task the poet has taken upon him- 
self, and the misery of the poacher’s fami- 
ly, are finely described :— 


“ Mine be the task to paint unto the life, 
‘The deep dis ress of a poor poacher’s wile, 
Who in the worst of huts is forced to live, 
Whre winter snow comes through it like a sieve ; 
The furniture, were it put up for sale, 

Would scarcely make a crown to buy him ale ; 

His children to the utmost famine driv’.., 

Quite destitute of clothes hut what were giv’n, 

By. one whose heart could at niisfortunes melt, 
Who knew their wants, and fo: their suff:ings felt. 
He sees them shiv’ring oft without a fire, 

And what should bay-them cals is spent in wire ; 
Two-thirds laid out in powder, shot, aud nets, 
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Ignotus, an old practitioner, ani-° 





‘The other part the well-fed landlord gets— 

Ani when tue night of danger’s past away, 

While o.hers work, he sleeps throughout the dry : 

But oft h's sleep is broke by sud ‘en fe: rs, 

He starts—and thinks some bailiff’s voice he heais— 

He lifts his head—’tis fam‘ue all and decrth, 

His famish’d children clinging round the hearth ; 

Disease destroying all his partner’s cha ms, 

Aud tears fall on the i: fant in her aras. 

His conscience wakes, tho’ nearly hard as stone— 

He turns him o’er, and haves a heavy gion; 

Vows like an honest man’s his days sh«ll be— 

At last convine’d bis deeds bring misery 

His weeping wite hears the repentant sighs, 

In anguish “ward him turns her tear-drench’d cyes, 

Thus speaks, with looks that would the marble 
move, 

While weeping o’er the pledges of their love : — 

‘Thou once, dear youth, for whom | all forsook, 

To me and mine Oh give one thoughtful lvok! 

Where shall we fly ?9—our credit all is o’er, 

Thy evi! deeds have made and keep us pour. 

My mother, wearie { out, no more can do, 

My father’s bosom wasting with his woe! 

Thou, while at enmity with ev’ry friend, 

Dost oniy to the worst advice attend. 

Bring thou but constant « ages, [ could rest, 

And with a cer!ain pittance should be blest. 

While others sit in plenty and at peace, 

As years roll on their nuptial joys increase. 

Here is our eldest and our only son, 

Who blest us first ere sorrow bad begun, 

Without a shoe to travel inthe snow, 

By rags defended when the cold winds blow ; 

Who knows not yet an alphabet or pray’r, 

Nor ever yet enzross’d u father’s care. 

Such things as these sink in my bosom deep, 

Aad hours unseen I serrow'ng sit and weep, 

And see these little inneceats besid-, 

More than half-nak’d, while clothes ave «ash’d 
and dried. 

While other children are with raiment bless’d, 

Aud twice upon a Sabbath day are dress’d. 

Oars stand aloof upun the holy day, 

Or weep, upbraided with their rags at play; 

Debts undischarged, while th -u enjoy’st thy chver, 

Forgettul of the wants and sorrows here. 

How well could we be clothed—how well be fed, 

If like an honest man’s thy hfe was le:!; 

Oh that the purchasers of game could know 

My children’s wants—'he burden of my woe ‘”’ 


While the wife is thus speaking, her 
husband's comrade arrives with extensive 
orders from Theander, a rich wan, in whom 
they canconfide. The; go furth on one of 
their nocturnal expeditions. There is much 
beauty in what follows :— 


“Th moon’s resplendent orb was hung on high, 
Tho’ hid were halt the diamonds of the sky; 
While skimming clouds, borne on the wings. of air, 
Shrouded the heavens—excepting here and there 
The moon-beams darted thro’a misty veil, 
Aud fields of light fed swiftly o’er the dale. 
‘Iwo dogs attended them across the moor— 
A douwle ba:rel’d gun each poacher bore : 
The hares were feeding on the turm:ps gr-en, 
Bu: Whait’s broad stream roll’d rapidly between— 
So deep the ford, it scarcely could ve cross’d, 
They greatcy fear’d their jou-ney would be |ust. 
But soon they found the hor-e they ott had tried, 
Which ne’er cefus’d to cross the torrent wide ; 
Without « bride to adorn bs head, 
The peaceful creature by his mane was led. 
A while they on the brink consulting sto +d, 
Then ‘noun.ed both, and ve tur’d in the flood, 
The stream was rolling rapid, deep, and strong— 
Yet, in the midst, they hainm’d the poacher’s song 
To kill their tears ; fur who could help but fear? 
Brcad was the river, and the whiclp.oi uear. 
The aged horse his oft-tried strength now lost, 
Ani on the rap d stream they both were toss’d! 
Their homes the poachers ne'er bad reach’d again, 
Had not Lgnotus grappled fust the mane ; 
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Desparo seiz’d his friend—twas all he could. 

And thus, half drown’d, they feiried v er the flood. 

Upon the bank they search for ball and string, 

Ant in the ojl-case wrapp'd, they quickly bring 

Across the stream their imp'ements of sport, 

And with them to the farmer’s house resort. 

The frugal aged dame is fill’d with fear, 

Lest some should say they harbour’d poachers there. 

Her son—a sporting youth, then goes and draws 

A jug of ale—regardiess of the laws : 

Theo vows—nor lord, nor lease, his sport shall 
stop, 

S'nce hares and ph“asants ruin half the crop! 

He rouses then the fire, piles on the peat, 

And soun the poachers’ clothes smuke with the 
heat. 

The aged farmer, griev’d. with locks turn’d grey, 

Sighs in his chair, and wishes them away ; 

Then hobbling on his c-utch he venures vut, 

To listen if the keepers are about ; 

While down his furrow’d cheeks the tears ran fast, 

Afraid with him that year will te the last. 

His landlerd angry—now no hore appears ; 

But his good farm, possess‘d for furty years, 

He soon must quit, ere his few days are gone, 

Thro’ the bad actions of a wicked son. 

With eyes suffus’d with tears, the poor old man 

To reasoa with his son then thus hegan: 

© Oh that | could persuade thee to give o’er 

‘This cruel sport, which makes and ke -ps us poor ; 

Would’st thou but honestly attempt to live, 

My little all to thee I'd freely give ; 

Vut now exch field, untjll’d, neglected lies ; 

Thy flail the beasts with fodder scarce sunplies. 

Whilst thou art ranging with thy nets and gun, 

Our ca‘tle and our farm to rnin cun ; 

Among thy comrades all that little spent 

Which should have paid my long arrears of rent. 

Nothing but deepest anguish is my lot ; 

1. would have liv’d at this my native spot, 

Where I so many years of labour pass’d, 

And where I first drew breath have breath’d my 
last! 

But now the workhouse "— here his anguis) strong 

O’ercame his suul, and sorrow bound his tongue !” 


The remonstrance is unavailing: 
“The poachers, with their nets, their dogs, aud 


qun, 

Directed truly by the fermer’s son, 
Then left the hou-e, anJ hasten’d to the wood ; 
In silence there a while they Ist’ning stoud, ~ 
Just when the hammer of the village bell 
Twelve times heav’d back the midnight hour to tell. 
Then nature such an awiul silence ke-t— 
The faded leaves on lofty poplars slept ; 

#The wither’! rushes, on the heathy hill, 
Were scarcely mov’d—the tallest pine2 were still. 
The waning moon a bloudy vesture wore, 
The only sounds the distant cataract’s rvar, 
And deep-mouth’d mastiffs, strugglirg in the chain, 
Fierce barking to their echo’d noise again 
Thissolemn scene no deep impression made 
On bearts of flint. so harde’d with the trade, 
Then thro’ the thick grown briars they wander’d 

slow, . 

Looking for pheasants on each lofty bough. 
Ignotus swore they would not fire that nixht, 
Till they beheld between them and the light 
Ten glist’ning birds within the trees at rest ; 
For oft before they number’d many a nest, 
And when the powder flash’d, and shot had flown, 
Dried sticks and leav: s were all that tambled down. 
The number in the wood was quickly found: 
They teft them there, and rang’d the upen ground. 
That night the ponchers did their utmost stiive 
To catch the rith Theander hares alive. 
Then swiftly round the fields the lurchers went, 
Dogs which were silent o: the strongest scent ; 
And when the flying hare was just before, 
Their feet were heard, their panting, but no more. 
But fatal f r poor Stormer was the night, 
Two lusty keepers saw him in the flight, 
Levell'd their pieces st the vital part. 

And shot poor faithful Stormer through the heart; 
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While Phillis swift the fleeting hare pursued, 

Aud left her partner struggling in his blood 

The eehoing woods convey’d the swift report—_—s_ 
The poachers guess’d the end of that nignt’s sport 
Then quickly sounded Stormer's dying eries— 
Dar Al'd each breast,and blaz’d within their eyes ; 
Ignot is swore, ‘ This lackless night I'l) ie. 

Ere stormer, wounded, on the field sha!t jie ; 

Awd should a legion of gamekeepers come, 

The shot of roth my barrels shall fly home 

Weak and more weak the cries of Stormer grew, 
As to the fatal place the poachers flew ; 

And when arriv’d, lgnotus rais’d his head, 

Then heav’d u sigh, and deeply swore ‘ He's dead! 
O friend, Desparo,! such a dog ne’er went 

Across the fields, for swiftness or for scent 

Poor Stormer! look Desparo, where he bied!— 
Row oft to us he has the hares convey’ ! 

How oft have I, with exaltation great, 

S104 list’ning to the singing of his feet ; 

But now his turning o1 the bares are o’er, 

Aad he must pant close at their heels no more!’ 

* No soouer had these words esc1p’d his tongue, 
Than four arm’d keepers, lusty, stout, and strong, 
Leap’d from the bushes with the full design 
To make these bold marauders oay the fine. 

O’er Stormer’s death their bosoms were enrag’d ; 

In de -peration, one with two engag’d. 

Around the poachers many a pellet flew, 

Before in war they cither trigger drew ; 

Then all at once their duuble barrels went ; 

The shot whizz’d past—its furce in air was spent ; 

No time to load again, they met in blows, 

The poachers struggling with superior fues. 

His piece Ignotus by the barrel took, 

One adversary’s arm in splinters broke ; 

He groan’d and fled, his piteous case to tell ; 

Another stroke—and strong Iynotus fel’; 

While bold Desparo, wit’ his strong buit-end, 

Made his antagonist to earth descend. 

Now two disabled, furious was the fray, 

Both sides were stupid, neither woald give way, 

The barrels broken trem their carved stocks, 

And on the field were strew’d the torn-off locks. 

Enrag’d, Ignotus ruse, and drew his knife 

And cried, ‘ Desparo’s freedom or your life!’ 

The keepers, dreading mach the iatal blew, 

Took to their heels, and let the poachers gu. 

And where’s the squire who can such keepers blame? 

They fought, ‘tis true—but who would die tur 
gam-?” 


The feast of the poachers is next given 
with the song written for their revels by 
Nicholson, and which was often sung in 
his presence by his lawless companions :— 


‘* Next night, of game Desparo made a feast, 
And every well known brother was a guest. 
Not to the ale-house did the group retire, k 
B: t drank and smok’d around the poacher's fire : 
Pheasants and grouse, and Stormer’s last-caught 


hare— 
Domestic fowls, unbought, were roasted there. 
Their liquor, home-brew'd ale and smuggled rum ; 
And each was arm’d had the excisemen cume, 
But these as soon durst fierce banditti meet, 
As force their way into the lone retreat! 
The supper ended, what a jovial crew! 
Each showed bis nets, of those they had not few. 
From friend to friend the cheering bumpers ran, 
The viol tun’d. the merry dance began. 
Oh that some greater bard had present been, 
And touch’d with verse burlesque the festive scene ; 
‘Their — clothes were such as might have 
grac’ 
Some farmer’s scarecrow in a wheat field plac’d : 
Thus doth misconduct bring the richest down, 
And clothe with rags the poacher and the clown, 
“ Ducando was a man of careful heart, 
He seldom paid a sixpence for his quart; 
To sip the smuggled drops was his delight— 
With such a group he spent the jovial night. 
The keeper of the neighbouring squire was there, 
Enjoy’d the sport, and diowned all his care. * 
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*¢Inspir’d by drink, who can be silent long? 
The poachers could not, but began their song :— 


SONG. 


Come all ye brethren of the night, 
Who range the mountain, wood, and vale, 
And in the moonshine chase delight, 
May our true friendship never fail ! 
Then drink around, 
Your cares confound, 
Ye champions of the wire ; 
The field—the moor, 
Will we range o’er, 
Nor care for lord nor squire. 
The parliament, such youths as we 
With laws may strive to bind; 
But they »s soon in cords might tie 
The lightnings or the wind ' 
By Cynthia’s beams, 
We cross the streams, 
To fetch the game away ; 
Then here we rest, 
With bumpers blest, 
And banish fears away. 
So long as planets rise and set, 
(-r tim’rous hares can run, 
The poacher true wi!) hang his net, 
And level sure his gun; 
The high park wall, 
Spring gans and all, 
And keepers strong with beer, 
We value not, 
Nor shun the spot, 
If hares are frisking there. 
The lord upon the hunting day 
Such pleasures never knew, 
When echo bore the sounds away— 
The hounds—the fox in view; 
As when the hares 
Are caught in pairs, 
Upon the glitt’ring frost ! 
Sbould we be fin’d, 
What need we mind, 
Since others pay the cost? 
We stop not at the rivers deep, 
The frost or winter’s snow ; 
The lazy keepers soundly sicep, 
When tempests wildly blow. 
Of rain and hail, 
Let Jove's great pail 
Be emptied from on high; 
The darker night, 
The more delight, 
And greater numbers die !” 


In the midst of their conviviality four 
armed keepers burst in upon them. Des- 
paro and Ignotus force their way out. 
Some of their companions are less fortu- 
nate. The brutalising tendency of a 
poacher’s life, and the misery consequent 
upon it follow:— 


With sorrows worn, and ebbing fast her life: 
Unhelp’d, unheeded, lay the poacher’s wife. 
He spent his days in revelry and mirth ; 
While she, too weak to give her infant birth, 
O’ercome with grief, and of her suffring tir’d, 
Neglected, starv’d, and pitiless, expir’d ! 
No husband there, her fading eyes to close— 
Confess his guilt, tho’ author of her woes. 
When he was told the period of her pain, 
He smil’d, and had the tantard fill’d again ; 
Untouch’d w th sorrow, anguish, or remorse, 
One tear he never dropp’d upon her corse. 
He left his home the two succeeding nights, 
T ‘o make expenses for the funeral rites. 
His starving children o’er their motber mourn’d= 
A neighbouring peasant o’er the infant yearn’d, 
In pity took and nurst it as her own— 
And sure such deeds are worthy of renown. 
Loos’d from his wife, with whom he jarring liv'd, 
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His children bread thro’ charity receiv’d. 

One night he spent where lies fain’d Robin Hood, 
The next where Harewood’s ancient castle stor ; 
The beauteous vale of Whart he wander’d o’er— 
Expecting wealth, but still was always poor. 
What he in dangers got at taverns went, 

Or in rich treats was on his comrades spent. 
Read this, ye rich—who stolen game receive, 

Aud think how wretchedly the poachers live; 

Far from your feasts prohibit lawless game. 
Caught in disgrace—and purchasrd with shame ‘”” 


Every poacher ought to read the fullow- 
ing address :-— 

** Ye rustic pluxderers, who sport by night, 
And fearlessly invade auother's right, 
Cold winds and storms your frame will soon impair, 
Your robust limbs will soon :n sickness wear : 

0’ firm your sinews as the hardeststeel, 
Your constitations must your follies feel: 
The sport, the bowl, the glass, the cheering quart, 
Soon, soan will fail to animate the heart. * 
Ye who purloin by night the harmless game, 
Ere youth is past old age shall rack your frame. 
No days well spent can you look back to vie v, 
At last convine’d this axiom is trae— 
‘ If njur’d Jords no panish nent prepar’d, - 
Drinking and poaching bring their own reward.” 


The termination of the miserable careee 
po ras “Prince of Psachers” is thus 
told:— 


** On lost lgnotus* fate a moment gaze, 
Who in his cups oft gain’d the drunkard’s praise ; 
He swiftly hasted with his pilf+r’d load 
‘The bride to shun and oft-frequented road. 
Beneath a sheet of ive the river slept, 
Half o’er its course the thoughtless poacher stepp’d, 
Around his feet the yielding chrystal bends, 
And, dreadful! ia a spreading circle rends. 
He heard—he trembled—but it was too late, 
The ice gave way, and lock’d him up with fate. 
Till morning came his faithful lurcher stopp’d— 
Howl’d near the chasm thro’ which his master 

dropp’d. 

His frantic children view’d the fatal cleft, 
Tho’ injur’d—their affection still was left ; 
Their grief—their woe—can never be express’d— 
Imagi ation must depict the rest. 
His corse, though sought wa: never broughtto land, 
Bet somewhere lies deep shrouded in the sand. 
His neigbours wept not, tho’ he ne’er return’d, 
And for his 1 ,8s his children only moura’d.” 





CHEAP SHOPS AND THE GREAT 
SHOPLIFTING QUESTION. 

The public have been almost nauseated 
with letters and essays on the subject of 
a late charge of shoplifting. Toa jury it 
appeared that the aceused was innocent, or 
at least that a doubt was in the way of con- 
viction, and of that they not improperly 
gave her the benefit. 

That a lady would steal an article of 
small value, it has been argued, was highly 
improbable. To this those who prosecuted 
replied with Alice in the Castle Spectre— 
“IT never said it was possible; I only said 
it was true.” Numerous cases are on re- 
cord, in which persons far removed from 
poverty have been addicted to stealing. It 
has been represented as a weakness or a 
disease, not to be conquered, and their 
friends have warned those they visited, of 
their awkward propensity, which the pa- 














tient has been allowed to gratify unseen. 
Old Farquhar, when worth more than half 
@ million was in the habit of purloinin 
meat wherever he was asked to dinner, an: 
to carry away part of the meal in his 
pocket. 

A correspondent of The Times, in the 
course of the last month, has given a 
curious narrative of the case of a lady who 
could not keep her hand from “ picking and 
stealing.” It runs thus:— 

“A lady came into a silk warehouse in 
the city with which I was then connected, 
by making use of the name of a customer as 
an introduction, and asked to see some silk 
shawls. Having no suspicion from her ap- 
pearance and manners that she could be a 
thief (I think it best to call things by their 
right names), the young man who served 
her placed before her a large variety; she 
gave him much trouble, and finally left 
without buying. Scarcely had she quitted 
the warehouse when he missed several 
shawls of a peculiar pattern, and, being sent 
after the lady, requested her to return, to 
which she consented with evidently very 
suspicious reluctance. One of the principal 
ot the heuse then charged her with taking 
these shawls, and, as you may suppose, she 
affected great surprise and indignation at 
the imputation. However, the young man 
being positive as to the fact, she was re- 
quested to permit herself to be searched in 
@ private room by one of the female ser- 
vants of the establishment, or otherwise, 
she was told, she must submit to be placed 
in the hands of the police. She chose the 
milder alternative, and after various at- 
tempts to conceal the stolen Property, by 
removing it from one side to the other under 
her clothes during the examination, it was 

found, and she no longer denied her guilt. 
Being asked her name, she gave it without 
awy further attempt at evasion, and to our 
reat surprise we found that she was the 
lady of one of the most eminent and bene- 
volent physicians of the day. Her husband 
being then sent for promptly attended, and 
was much affected by the humiliating situa- 
tion of his wife. Upon his representation 
that she must be to a certain extent insane, 
as she had ahandsome income and éstablish- 
ment of her own, which placed her beyond 
the reach of temptation, we were willing to 
believe that she was not a responsible agent, 
and permitted her to drive off in her car- 
riage without further trouble to herself and 
her worthy, but distressed partner in life.” 
In connection with the same case, which 
has given rise to so much discussion, another 
still more curious has been published. The 
facts occurred in the time of Mr. Justice 
Buller:— , ee 

“A lady of highly respectable family an 

station, pes deg fon the season at Bath, en- 
tered the shop of one of the most consider- 
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able drapers of that city, and purchased 
some trifling articles. She also asked to 
see some pieces of expensive lace. Some 
were shown to her; and, while apparently 
examining the quality of different 

she was séen by one of the assistants at 
another counter to abstract and secrete one 
of the cards. She was allowed to leave the 
shop; was instantly followed; stc 
brought back, and the card of lace found 
upon her. A constable was sent for; and 
the lady was given into his charge. Upon 
being brought before the magistrate, the 
charge was investigated, and the proof being 
deemed sufficiently strong to warrant acom- 
mittal, the accused was committed for trial; 
the prosecutor and the witnesses were bound 
over to appear and give evidence at the 
next assizes. Various efforts were made to 
induce the shopkeeper to forego the prose- 
cution; but he resisted every inducement. 
He had prosecuted others whose poverty 
was the prompter of their offences; and he 
would not screen one who had no such 
temptation to dishonesty. The assizes oP 
proached; and public excitement ran hig! 
at the prospect of the lady-thief being ar- 
raigned at the bar of a public tribnnal. 
Some time before the assizes a lady of 
parently high respectability entered 

shop of the prosecutor, and made several 
trifling purchases. Among other articles 
she bought some lace. The articles were 
packed up and paid for; and the lady was 
preparing to depart. Takin her muff 
—for she had a muff—and p her 
hands in it, she with apparent consternation 
drew forth a card oflace! Her indignation 
knew no bounds. She would not be satis- 
fied until she had called the attention of 
every i in the shop to the fact that a 
card of lace had been placed in her muff b 
some one. The card bore the private mar 
of the shopkeeper, it was admitted; it was 
also admitted that she had not purchased 
it; but as to how it came in the lady's muff 
that was a mystery which no one would 
undertake to solve. The tril of the lad 
who stood committed on the charge of steal- 
ing a card of lace from the same shop, came 
on at the assizes, and the evidence in sup- 
port of the charge was addued. The lady 
in whose muff the card of lace was so mys« 
teriously found was, of course, prod as 
a witness on behalf of the accused lady. 
The prosecutor and his shopmen were 
also cross-examined as to the circum- 
stance of the card of lace which was 
discovered in the lady’s muff, and were 
compelled to admit the fact. Fortified by 
such presumptive evidence, the jury easily 
assumed that the card of lace which the 
lady at the bar stood charged with steal- 
ing, had been snrreptitiously introduced 
into her muff by one of the shopmen—for 
it was not proved that such a case had 
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since -eurred in the same shop ? The lady 
was at once acquitted; and retired from the 
court amid the sympathies of friends, and 

laudits of the audience—for she was fash- 
lonable withal. 

The shopkeeper was extensively injured; 
for few take the trouble to reflect upon and 
compare facts. He dismissed the shopman 
who served the second lady, and who very 
strangely, happened to be the same who 
had served the lady whom he prosecuted. 
But the diechanged shopman managed to 
find the means of setting up in business. 
There were, however, those who asserted 
that the whole of the second transaction 
was adroitly planned as a dernier ressort, to 
obtain the acquittal of a Isdy-thief. And 
among these uncharitable persons was Mr. 
Justice Buller, who tried the case.” 

These letters are written by persons who 
make themselves known to the conductors 
of the publications in which they appear, to 
prove that they are not tricksters, who 
would dereive. But another communica- 
tion on the subject has been made of a 
very different character, to the same jour- 
nal. In this it.is represented that a lady 
was taxed with stealing property. Two 
prpeee swore to the fact. Her character, 

er high respectability, were unquestiona- 
ble; and till that moment, had never been 
impeached. Still if was the opinion of the 
legal adviser of the family, that as those 
who had in the first’ instance given false 
evidence against her would, in all probabi- 
lity do the same on the trial; and, as under 
the circumstances, she could not bring evi- 
pence to oppose them, a verdict must go 
against her, and therefore she was prevailed 
upon to submit to-such terms as she could 
obtain, as the condition on which the pro- 
secutor was content not to appear against 
her, and leave the stigma cast upon her 
character unrefuted. 

The letter just described, sent like the 
former, with the name of the writer, may be 
regarded as equally entitled to credit; and 
the editur, when. giving it to his readers, 
connected with it a statement that such 
practices were not uncommon in cheap 
shops. 

In what a state of society do we live if 
this can be true! Can it be possible, that 
a set of wretches infest our metropolis, who 
professing to offer bargains, find the means 
of doing so by accusing of dishonesty, and 
extorting money, from those who go tobuy 
them! If this be true, no vice of the age, 
ever yet exposed, so richly deserve to be 
laid bare. We have heard of a fellow in 
the Lowther Arcade, who has sometimes 
mulcted respectable females by accusing 
them instantly of offering bad money, an 
talking of sending for an officer; but that 
fraud, like that observed, should ever be 
brought to such. shucking perfection, few 
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could imagine, or even now believe. Those 
who have hazarded the assertion would do 
well to support it by proofs. If cheap shops 
are thus upheld, the sooner the public make 
war upon them the better. 





Ehe Gattterer, 


The Poet Heine has just come into a 
fortune of half a million of francs, left him 
by his uncle, the rich merchant of Ham- 
burg. The merchant till about to die could 
never furgive his nephew for turning poet 
or Christian. By his will he directed 
that his funeral should take place at day- 
break, without pomp and no ceremony over 
the grave. Not fewer than 10,000 persons, 
however, attended his remains to their last 
resting place. His will was verified on 
the 2nd instant; it contained a brief 
sketch of his career, and annulled all 
small debts. 

The Peasant, Policeman, and Peer. — 
James Tracy, the policeman, who has re- 
cently been elevated to the peerage, was 
bortiin Geashill, a small village in the 
King's County, Ireland. He is the eldest 
of a large family. When a bov he was 
noticed by a gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, who took him into his house, where 
he acquitted himself so much to the gentle- 
man’s satisfaction that he bestowed on him 
a liberal education, and procured him a 
situation in a counting-house. He subse- 
quently married a lady with a fortune of 
about £2000. He then embarked in the 
wine and spirit business, and for some 

ears had an establishment on Summerhill, 
ublin, He did not forget his parents’ 
humble roof, and his brothers were ap- 
inted to minor offices in his establishment. 
Riis long-pending case in the Lords, how- 
ever, drained his purse, and we next find 
him exercising the functions of a policeman 
in Liverpool. This might be said to be a 
“ step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” 
but, .. again the scene is aa. and 
we behold him a peer of the realm ! pos- 
sessing a fine, portly frame, that would not 
disgrace a monarch, added to a good and 
enerous disposition, and an extensive 
nowledge of human nature.—Bristol Mer- 


cury. ' 

‘Mr. George Woodfall, the son of “ Junius 
Woodfall,” died on Sunday, December 
the 22nd, at his house in Dean's Yard, West- 
minster, in the seventy-eighth yor omeny?- 
He was a man of high and liberal principles, 
with a warm heart and clear head, and was 

reatly and deservedly respected. He in- 
Berited the private letters which Junius 
addressed to his father, and which he pub- 
lished in the editions of 1813-14, 
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